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Announcer: 


Tonight your Town Meeting is 
being broadcast from Hunter Col- 
lege Assembly Hall on Park 
Avenue in New York, where we 
are the guests of the United 
Negro College Fund. This is 
one of the series of annual forums 
which have become a Report to 
the Nation on the progress that 
is being made toward equality of 
opportunity for America’s fifteen 
million Negro citizens. 

Representing thirty-two private 
accredited colleges and  univer- 
_Sities, the Fund is concerned with 

providing more young Negro men 
__and women with a chance for edu- 
‘cation. It is the hope of the 

United Negro College Fund that 
Programs such as tonight’s Town 
Meeting will help make more 
people aware of the contributions 
which Negro colleges and their 
graduates are making toward 
greater inter-racial understanding 
and a better America for all. 

Now, to preside over our dis- 
cussion, here is your moderator, 
the founder of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, George V. 
Denny, Jr. 


| Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. For 
‘many years your Town Meeting 
| has held discussions on various 
i aspects of the race problem, and 
we're pleased to be holding this 
| program in cooperation with a 
imumber of Eastern women’s col- 
|leges and the New York branch 
(of the American Association of 
| University Women in connection 
‘with the United Negro College 
| Fund. 

_ It’s an appropriate time to take 
‘stock and see just what progress 
‘we've made toward solving our 
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race problem in this country. W 
therefore have invited two dis- 
tinguished Negro Americans to 
appraise the situation and two 
distinguished editors, | Edward 
Weeks of the Atlantic Monthly 
and Jack Kilpatrick of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, to act as in- 
terrogators, together with members 
of a representative American audi- 
ence here in the beautiful As- 
sembly Hall of Hunter College. 

We'll hear first from Mr. 
George S. Schuyler, Associate Edi- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Courier, one 
of our hosts when we originated 
the last Town Meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. Schuy- 
ler is a native of Providence, Rhode 
Island, who has made his career 
as a journalist and author except 
for six years in the United States 
Army from 1912 to 1918. He has 
written two novels and many mag- 
azine articles and is now the chief 
editorial writer for the Pittsburgh 
Courier, 


Mr. Schuyler: 

Proposed solutions to America’s 
race problem have ranged from 
emigration to extermination; in 
between have been suggested se- 
gregation, integration, and misce- 
genation. Personally I would pre- 
fer to see a final merging of the 
two groups into an entirely new 
type, but I’m sure Mrs. Alexander 
will at this time regard that as 
idealistic. 


Today apparently neither group 
desires to lose its identity. Even 
in localities where color bias 
scarcely exists, there is little in- 
terracial getting together. In our 
entire country there are probably 
less than 25,000 interracial mar- 
riages. 

Because of the rough time they 


have had, Negroes have become a 
nation within a nation, having 
great solidarity, integrity, and 
much agreement in thought, ac- 
tions, and objectives. Its leader- 
ship is very much of one mind on 
fundamentals. Very few of the 
many who could leave the group 
actually do so. 


What do practical people re- 
gard as a reasonable solution? 
Would it not be abolition of 
tacially restrictive laws and com- 
plete enjoyment of all the pri- 
vileges, duties, and obligations of 
citizenship? With the present 
trend continuing, who can say that 
we are not within a generation 
of achieving this goal? This is 
likely because Americans are 
unique in being able to experiment 
and change. That is the basic 
reason for our greatness. 


Have we not moved faster in 
the last ten years than we did in 
the previous forty, Mrs. Alexander? 
Since 1941, our Supreme Court 
has ruled affirmatively 19 times 
on civil rights issues directly af- 
fecting the Negro. These decisions 
were on jury exclusion, forced 
confessions, disfranchisement, edu- 
cational segregation and discrimi- 
nation, and on Jim Crow trans- 
portation. 


Are not a million Southern 
Negroes voting today, Mrs. Alex- 
ander? And is it not likely that 
two million will vote in 1952? 
The tax-supported graduate and 
professional universites of eight 
Southern states have removed the 
color bar, and without a single 
ugly incident involving Negro 
students. Several Southern private 
colleges have also admitted Ne- 
groes without legal pressure. 
Many exclusive Northern private 
schools vie for qualified Negro 
students. By 1960, segregated sec- 
ondary and primary schools will 


be almost gone. Equalization 
rulings make them a luxury even 
rich states cannot afford. 

Some argue that the Supreme 
Court forced these changes. 1 
reply with Mr. Dooley that the 
Supreme Court always follows the 
election returns. 

The cultural gap hetweee the 
two groups has been rapidly nar- 
rowed. [Illiteracy has been all but 
eliminated. More Negroes are it 
colleges here than English stu. 
dents in Britain. Scores of Negroes 
teach on college faculties where 
yesterday there were almost none. 
Sensational has been the Negre 
integration in sports. Enthu 
siastic audiences haye viewed re. 
volutionary racial motion pictures 
everywhere. 

Within ten years, the Navy anc 
Air Force have been integrated 
The Army, while lagging, follows 
Eleven states with 40 million peo: 
ple have passed FEPC laws 
Chances are that nine others it 
which bills have been introduce 
but not yet passed, and with 5¢ 
million people, will follow suit 
Isn’t that nearing our goal, Mrs 
Alexander ? 

Increasingly enforced are feder 
ally financed contracts containing 
anti-bias clauses. CIO unions al 
outlaw discrimination, and many 
AFL and railroad unions have cu 
out or quietly ignored lily-whit 
regulations. From 400,000 te 
1,250,000 has been the growth o} 
Negro union members. 

Negro scientists and technician: 
are finding ready employment 
There are more Negroes in ou 
Foreign Service than ever before 
Interstate travel has been freed o 
Jim Crow. Opening of recrea 
tional and public facilities lags 
but much progress is noted. 

Viewing minorities elsewhere 
this is a flattering commentary ot 
American civilization. Where els 


has the record been better, Mrs. 
Alexander? America has the 
willingness to change, and that is 
half the battle. Give us another 
20 years and the problem will be 
solved as much as it publicly can 
be, where two groups live side by 
side. 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, George Schuyler, 
for a very affirmative and inter- 
esting report on your side of the 
case. It takes two sides, though, 
to make a Town Meeting, and now 
were going to hear from Mrs. 
Sadie T. M. Alexander, who is the 
_first Negro woman to earn a 
| Ph.D. in the United States and 
i the first to be admitted to the prac- 
itice of law in the State of Pennsyl- 
\vania. In short she is a pioneer 
‘who has held many positions of 
( Gistinction with national organiza- 
(tions in this country. She is the 
| tegal adviser to the National Coun- 
(cil of Negro Women, a member 
(ef the Executive Board of the 
| Urban League, and was a member 
(af the President’s Committee on 
(Civil Rights in 1946. Mrs. Alex- 
:ander does not agree in many par- 
tticulars with Mr. Schuyler in his 
-appraisal of the progress we've 
/made with our race problem, and 
‘we're anxious to hear her views. 


'Mrs. Alexander: 

Mr. Schuyler, with due respect 
}to your argument, let us be frank. 
‘You know and I know from daily 
| experience that we are not close 
‘to solving our race problem. 
‘When we have solved this prob- 
lem, we shall relegate it along 
}with prohibition and woman suf- 
‘frage to the archives of history. 
‘We shall not find it a topic for the 
‘exciting public discussion of this 
evening. 

If, however, we admit the facts 
‘presented by you, Mr. Schuyler, 


they only illustrate how much 
America has had to do to remove 
some of the indignities courage- 
ously borne by the American Ne- 
gro. They cannot and do not 
change the fact that today through- 
out the United States Negroes 
are prevented by various means 
from normal association with white 
citizens. Thereby there is imposed 
upon them a caste status. This 
results in millions of people in 
America and abroad looking upon 
Negroes as inferiors not entitled 
to equal irghts. 

In support of this statement I 
cite the following facts: 

1. The laws of seventeen states 
and the District of Columbia re- 
quire Negro students to attend 
segregated schools. Thereby, each 
new generation, from the cradle, 
is robbed of an opportunity to 
develop a living faith in demo- 
cracy. 

2. The dividing of city and 
county school districts so that a 
vast majority of the colored school 
children are segregated. 

3. Using the quota system in 
order to keep down the number 
of Negro students. Medical 
schools in the United States grad- 
uate approximately 5,000 students 
a year. Of this number an average 
of 145 are Negroes, 130 of whom 
come from two Negro medical 
schools. Less than 50 Negroes 
have graduated from. all the medi- 
cal schools in the state of New 
York in 25 years. 

4. Confining the mass of our 
Negro population to ghettoes from 


coast tO Coast. Neither the 
Supreme Court's ruling against 
the enforceability of restrictive 
covenants, nor FHA’s_ removal 


from its manual of insistence upon 
“homogeneity” before insuring a 
mortgage—I repeat, neither of 
these belated acts has been able 
to undo the damage done a whole 


generation reared on the 
paganda of homogeneity. 

5. The successful experience of 
the United States Navy and Air 
Force in the integration of Negro 
personnel at all levels unfor- 
tunately has not been adopted by 
the United States Army. Negro 
soldiers, except in Korea, are se- 
gtegated both at home and abroad. 
Did you know that we had two 
Honor Guards in  Berlin—one 
white and one colored? What 
damaging proof! The opinion 
foreigners have of the inferior 
status of the American Negro is 
largely the result of the Army 
having sent, in each world war, 
two expeditionary forces — one 
white and one biack. 

6. In a competitive society 
such as ours, the right to work 
and an equal chance to use one’s 
skills are fundamental. Yet we 
are faced with the contradiction 
of denying this basic right to mil- 
lions of men and women because 
of their color. A federal law 
designed to protect the fundamental 
right to work has repeatedly been 
filibustered out of Congress by 
Congress. Even the Atomic 
Energy Commission has failed to 
make available for its vital task 
the great reservoir of Negro labor. 

I submit that discrimination 
continues to undermine our demo- 
cracy. It creates an inferior caste 
status of more than one-tenth of 
our population. It encourages 
racial tension. It undermines the 
moral fiber of all Americans. It 
destroys the faith of the people 
of the world in our democratic 
ideal. 

Improvement admittedly made 
in limited areas of human rela- 
tions is not enough. Either we 
must attain our democratic goal, 
or the continuous failure so to 
do will destroy our ability. No 
nation can withstand the long 


pro- 


strain of component groups hostile 
toward each other. 

I will tell you, my friends, 
when this great American dilemma, 
the Negro problem, will be solved. 
It will be solved when our great 
mass of democratic-loving citizens 
understands that the failure of any 
segment of our population to 
respect the dignity of the indi- 
viduals of another group because 
of God-given differences threatens 
the security of all Americans and 
the freedom of man_ throughout 
the world. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mrs. Alexander. 
Before we take the questions from 
our interrogators, | think we 
ought to hear from Mr. Schuyler 
and Mrs. Alexander again. Mr, 
Schuyler, it’s time for you to 
comment on what your colleague 
had to say. 

Mr. Schuyler: Well, now, all of 
this is very true, but of course 
it doesn’t tell us how close we 
are to solving the problem. One 
infers from your reference to 
Negroes forced to attend segre- 
gated schools that those doing so 
have not developed a living faith 
in democracy. May I ask why 
those ten million Negroes are 
and have been fighting valiantly 
for hope, equalization of teachers’ 
pay, for better schools, for the 
right to attend  tax-supported 
schools and colleges with whites? 
This would seem to indicate faith 
in democracy; else why continue 
to campaign? 

Mrs. Alexander: Mr. Schuyler, if 
it had not been for the American 
Negro continuously pricking the 
conscience of the American people 
through all the centuries that we 
have been your invited guests, ] 
venture to say that America her. 
self might have lost faith and 
her knowledge of democracy. Yes 


I say we kept the banner high 
because we know that democracy 
holds the answer, not only to our 
plight, but to that of the world. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now I 
| believe you wanted to heckle Mr. 
} Schuyler here a little bit. 


_» Mrs. Alexander: Mr. Schuyler, I 
( challenge many of your statements 
( of fact both for inaccuracy and for 
} what we lawyers call “not divulg- 
jing the whole truth.” You have 
‘stated that many publicly sup- 
| a institutions in nine states 
hhave admitted Negroes. You did 


(not state that there are more than 


seventy-nine thousand Negro stu- 
‘dents in Southern colleges, and 
‘that in the year 1950 to 51 only 
2266 were admitted to state-sup- 
‘ported institutions of higher 
learning. I ask you, at that rate, 
y=vhen do you believe we will be 
close to solving it? It would take 
three hundred years to get them in 
school at the rate of 266 a year. 


Mr. Schuyler: Well, accepting 
rwour figures and your reasoning 
‘smmce there were none in 1945, at 
Ithis rate the colleges should be 
tfall of them by 1960. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
Schuyler, it’s your turn for 
‘another question. 

Mr. Schuyler: Now I question 
gwour figures about the Negro’s 
tight to work and I'll have to 
preface it by some facts which I 
hink will indicate that we're 
pretty close to solving our prob- 
em so far as employment is con- 
cerned. Now I learned from Mrs. 
\Norford of the Labor Department 
hat on June 16th, 1951, 97.6 per 
‘ent of the white workers were 
mployed, and 96.4 of the non- 
white workers were employed; so 
hat if employment has anything to 
le with solving the problem, it 
would seem to have approached it. 


Now the Negro’s 


position is 


more favorable today than during 
the war, and the change in recent 
years has narrowed the gap. In 
April, 1950, the proportion of 
whites in manufacturing was 50 
per cent greater than nonwhites. A 
year later it was only 30 per cent 
greater, and in durable goods 
manufacturing, only 13 per cent 
greater, and so we go. I could 
cite many figures, and if you wish, 
I could cite some more to show 
that this problem of Negro un- 
employment is rapidly being solved 
already, not ten years from now. 


Mrs. Alexander: Mr. Schuyler, 
Vl answer you by asking you a 
question. Why do you say that 
we progressed in nine states— 
eleven, I think you changed it to 
—where we have FEPC laws, and 
that we'll soon have them proposed 
in nine more? Why do we need 
these laws if everyone is em- 
ployed? Why is it that we have 
to go to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to ask them to employ 
Negroes if they are employed? 
First I challenge your figure. If 
all those people are employed, we 
don’t need any laws. On _ the 
other hand, I ask you, are they 
employed as common laborers or 
are they employed in accordance 
with their ability? 


Mr. Schuyler: Well, the purpose 
of the FEPC law was to prevent 
discrimination in employment af- 
ter a person is employed, but 
now if we must go into the 
figures of labor integration, we 
find that the proportion of the 
difference between whites and non- 
whites in professional service in- 
dustries and public administration 
are comparatively minor, and this 
is from ‘The Status and the Char- 
acteristics of Non-Whites in Labor 
Force of April, 1951.” The non- 
white semi-skilled operators rose 
3 per cent from April, 1950, to 


April, 1951. In 1940, nonwhite 
women comprised 4.7 per cent of 
semi-skilled operators. In 1951, 
it had gone up to 8.3, and although 
the nonwhites employed total 
rose 15 per cent, gains in manu- 
facturing and construction rose 
from 75 to 95 per cent, while 
among whites they rose only 31 
to 67 per cent, and employment 
and manufacturing rose 31 per 
cent for whites and 81 per cent 


for nonwhites, and Negro em- 
ployment doubled, — salesmen, 
craftsmen, and foreimen—and it 


quadrupled in clerical work and 
kindred jobs. In the meantime the 
white sales employment rose 28 
per cent, and clerks, 52 per cent. 


Mrs. Alexander: Mr. Schuyler, 
you have stated that there are 
more Negroes in our Foreign Serv- 
ice than ever before. I’d like to 
know before what? Today there 
are forty: one a stenographer in 
Paris, another a _ vice-consul, a 
third one Consul-General in 
Portugal, and the rest are prac- 
tically confined to Africa—out of 
nine thousand employees of the 
State Department in Foreign Sery- 
ice. 

Mr. Schuyler: Well, I can 
say that in 1912 when Mr. Taft 
went out and Mr. Woodrow Wil- 
son came ;in with a new freedom, 
there were seventeen Negroes in 
the Foreign Service, and today 
there are not only just clerks, but 
there are people in India and in 
Italy and in several other coun- 
tries integrated, if you please. And 
in Liberia, where it used to be 
all-Negro, you now have white 
and Negroes. And that is the 
pattern which the State Depart- 
ment has adopted. 


Mrs. Alexander: There are only 
forty, however. 


Mr. Schuyler: Well, even if 
there are, there are many reasons 


why there are only forty, which do 
not have to do with color, neces- 
sarily. But even if there are 
forty, I think that’s a great ad- 
vance over what it was. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
Now we have these two distin- 
guished editorswhere, Mr. Edward 
Weeks, editor of the Aflantic 
Monthly, and Mr. Jack Kilpatrick, 
editor of the Richmond News 
Leader, who are ready with ques- 
tions and we're going to start 
with Mr. Kilpatrick. 


Mr. Kilpatrick: Mrs. Alexander, 
at the outset of your prepared 
remarks you said you looked for-_ 
ward to the day when the race’ 
problem, whatever that is, would 
be relegated along with prohibi- 
tion to the archives of history. 
Among other things it seems to me. 
the long dark night of prohibition 
represented an effort—a preity’ 
dismal effort — to compel large 
numbers of people to alter the 
pattern of their everyday lives 
or face the penalties and compu-' 
sions of law, and the people 
simply would not have their morals, 
legislated for them. Ultimately, 
the effort had to be abandoned, 
and it seems to me that what we 
have relegated to the archives of 
history in the case of prohibition 
is that Congress cannot enact a 
law to make people be good or 
even to make people be much 
better. I wonder if you believe 
federal laws would be any more 
effective or well received than 
undertaking to punish people for 
being prejudiced, than in punish- 
ing people for liking whiskey? — 


Mrs. Alexander: Mr. Kilpatrick, 
I have stated that we will no 
longer be discussing whether pro- 
hibition is good or bad any more 
than we will have a need to discuss 
whether segregation or nonsegre- 
gation is the best way to live to- 


gether in America. I do believe 
that laws are necessary, because 
i they can set a standard for human 
¢ conduct toward which we can live 
. and achieve our goal, but they are 
‘not the only way—they are merely 
a standard. There are other proc- 
(esses, but certainly in this long 
| pull it is as mecessary to have a 
\law that says you must go to 
;school—I should say, you have 
the privilege to go to school. 
You legislate and tell us what 
'we can’t do. Why don’t you legis- 
late and tell what we can do? 


| Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mrs. 
. Alexander. In introducing our 
|Mext interrogator I ought to say 
| that I think he has done more than 
_any other one person to improve 
the standards of Town Meeting by 
‘being the Chairman of the Pea- 
body Awards Committee which 
twice was extended to Town Meet- 
ing, and we are very happy to 
have Edward Weeks on this pro- 
2ram whenever we can. Now, Mr. 
Weeks, your question, please. 


Mr. Weeks: Mr. Schuyler, I’m 
tather unhappy about the at- 
mophere in our national capital. 
I mean Washington. In Mass- 
achusetts in 1949, we selected a 
group of school students who had 
‘done exceedingly well and sent 
them down for a particular tour 
in Washington. There were two 
Negroes in the group. When they 
came to their hotel where they 
Wwete supposed to stay, the whites 
were received and the Negroes 
were refused lodging. It took 
the intervention of Senator Lodge 
to find a place for them in a 
government building. Can you 
comment on that and see if there 
is any relief, any alleviation in 
that situation? 


" Mr. Schuyler: Yes, I think I can. 
In the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature back here in September 


Walter White wrote, “within re- 
cent months one hotel after an- 
other has entertained Negro or 
other dark-skinned guests without 
incident or difficulty, in marked 
contrast to the situation in 1940 
when no Negro could eat in any 
government restaurant or cafeteria. 
Today no Negro would be te- 
fused service in any of them.” 


And I think Mr. White should 
know. 
Mrs. Alexander: Mr. Schuyler, 


does that refer to no Negro being 
refused service in any government 
cafeteria, or refused service in any 
hotel? Its in any government 
cafeteria, isn’t that it? 


Mr. Schuyler: Well, I have had 
service in Hotels in Washington, 
D. C., and they were not run by 
the government. 


Mrs. Alexander: Then Mr. 
Schuyler, I would say from my 
experience, and the people who are 
listening and who are hearing us 
here will know, that you do not 
get service in any hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mr. Schuyler: I beg your pardon, 
but the Maid of Cotton from 
Memphis, Tennessee, and _ her 
hostess stayed at the Statler Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., and other 
Negroes have stayed there too. 
Let us give the devil his due. 


Mr. Denny: Mrs. Alexander, did 
you mean to make that accusation 
100 per cent? 


Mrs. Alexander: I did not sir. It 
is quite true that the policy of 
the Statler is excellent, and I would 
like to say it is true of other 
hotels, but it is mot true that 
any Negro may walk in and get 
a reservation, and I think Mr. 
Schuyler will have to admit that. 


Mr. Schuyler: Well, as far as I 
know, I don’t think any white 


man can walk in and get a re- 
servation. (Laughter, applause) 


Mr. Kilpatrick: Mr. Schuyler, I 
haye a rather non-controversial 
and perhaps rather statistical ques- 
tion. I noticed a news report the 
other day saying that Negro popu- 
lation in the South was tending 
to increase at a much slower rate 
than white population was in- 
creasing. As a matter of fact in 
13 Southern states this report 
showed that only 6 of them had 
gained in Negro population, while 
7 of them had declined. I won- 
der if you believe that this trend 
of Negro population out of the 
South and to the other parts of 
the country will or will not con- 
tribute toward a solving of the 
race problem? I have no pre- 
conceived answer at all. 


Mr. Schuyler: Well, I imagine 
that the increase in the North and 
West has about followed the 
usual proportion. There always 
has been about one-third of the 
Negro population in the North, 
but I think that the migration 
from the farms in the South has 
been largely to the cities in the 
South, and almost every city in 
the South has increased in Ne- 
gro population tremendously. Now 
in one way that might be a gain, 
if you think that industrializing 
the population is a gain; and in 
another way there is a tendency 
where the Negro population in- 
creases in urban communities that 
you set up housing developments 
and the problem of getting into 
them. But I think that in the 
main the schools have been better 
in the cities than they have in the 
country, and so that will be an 
advantage. The social facilities 
have been bettered in the cities 
than they have been in the coun- 
try, and I think that that will be 
a gain. And certainly in the 
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North and East and West all of 
these facilities have been superior, 
and to the extent the Negroes 
have moved into those areas I 
think they may benefit. 


Mrs. Alexander: I wish to com- 
ment on Mr. Schuyler’s question 
concerning the migration of the 
Negro from the South and the 
effect this has had on his political 
status. As evidence, I might say, 
is the recent election in Phila- 
delphia, where we have a popu- 
lation of about 350,000 Negroes 
increased because of migration, 
and I should judge that a large 
majority of whom voted for the 
Democratic ticket. We have a re- 
moval of the Southern Negro to 
the North, and he has begun to 
take on the thinking of Democrats 
in some places—of Republican in 
the other places. Thereby he be- 
comes the balance of power in 
many Western and Eastern cities, 
and influences the entire political 
situation in America. 


Mr. Weeks: Dr. Alexander, you 
and Mr. Schuyler seem to agree 
on one point, and that is that 
there are far too few Negroes 
in the exclusive Northern pri- 
vate colleges. In our opinion, 
why do so few get there, when 
the colleges are trying to get 
more and more of them all the 
time? Don’t hold back. 


Mrs. Alexander: To begin with 
I’m not sure that there are so 
few. I think we might be sur- 
prised if we determined exactly 
how many are there. But let’s 
say that there are not as many as 
there should be. First it costs a 
great deal of money to go to any 
of the Northern colleges, and it 
costs more than some parents make 
in a whole year. 

Next, in order to be admitted 
to the colleges you must have ; 
very high standard, and if you 


| 


imake that, you must also have a 


jgreat deal ‘of information. You 
must know that you’ve got to take 
your scholastic aptitude board, 


then your college entrance board, 


land then you make application to 


jas many colleges as you want in 
jorder to get admitted to one. This 
jinformation is not known by the 
ne citizen, be he white or 
olored, nor does he have the 
ne to go to the great Eastern 
ollege, and I think that has more 
e do with it than his desire to go 
to college with his own people. 


| Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. 
Schuyler has a comment there. 
‘Mr. Schuyler: Yes, I think I 


shouldn't let it pass about this 


x 


quota system—keeping down the 
number of Negro students in med- 
ical schools. Now New York has 
an educational equality law which 
is enforced. What is actually 
hampering such training is chiefly 
lack of background—a sound train- 
ing sufficient to pass entrance ex- 
aminations. Now this is why the 
work being done by the United 
Negro College Fund is so vitally 
necessary. There are 49 medical 
schools now open to Negroes in 
the United States in the South—in 
Virginia, Texas, and Arkansas. 
Altogether in 1950-51, there were 
661 Negroes taking medical train- 
ing in the colleges of the United 
States. 


QUESTION SP LEASE! 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
“su, Mr. Schuyler. Now I think 
it’s time to get into our question 
weriod. We have a house full of 
people and a stage full of people 
and here is our distinguished 
friend, Mildred McAfee Horton, 
who has the first question. 


Mrs. Horton: To Mrs. Alex- 
under. A potential contributor to 
the United Negro College Fund 
‘ecently said that he hesitated to 
support Negro colleges lest he per- 
etuate segregation. Wéill you re- 
ute him? 


Mrs. Alexander: 1 will be very 
lad to do so, Mrs. Horton. As 
ong as we have nine states out 
f the seventeen in the South that 
dmit only colored students to 
tofessional schools and graduate 
chools, and we have more than 
9,000 Negro students in college 
1 the South, we will have to 
aintain a fund adequate to give 
hem an education which will pre- 
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pare them for admission to medical 
schools. And while I am here, 
may I say that I strenuously object 
to the inference that Mr. Schuyler 
makes that our students don’t get 
admitted because they are not pre- 
pared. 

Mr. Denny: Nobody can say 
this is not a debate. Our next dis- 
tinguished guest to ask a question 
is Mrs. Jacob Reese. 

Mrs. Reese: I would like to ask 
Mr. Weeks a question. What effect 
does it have on our young stu- 
dents and our young people when 
they make a pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington, as the headquarters of our 
democracy, to see the segregation 
in that city? 

Mr. Denny: That's just about 
the question he asked Mr. Schuyler, 
but maybe he has a comment of 
his own. 

Mr. Weeks: I think it made 
a very unhappy effect on those 
children and I think it was an ex- 


periment that Massachusetts was 
rather hesitant about repeating. 


Man: Mr. Schuyler, are Negroes 
usually the first to be fired when 
business is slow? 


Mr. Schuyler: Well, that is com- 
monly said, but the Labor Depart- 
ment figures in recent years do 
not show that. 


Man; Mrs. Alexander, in view 
of the recent awakening of the 
Judiciary of our Federal Govern- 
ment with regard to the question 
of civil rights, do you feel that 
the United States Supreme Court 
injunctions issued to invalidate Jim 
Crow legislation in the South rep- 


resent the most potent anti-bias 
force at our disposal? 
Mrs. Alexander: 1 think the 


record so proves because not until 
we really obtained these injunc- 
tions were we able to put a Negro 
student in a single white school 
in the South. But the unhappy 
prospect is that we're going to 
have to bring them to open each 
school. It’s a very costly job. 


Man: Mtr. Schuyler, please tell 
us how Hollywood can really get 
in on this act? 


Mrs. Schuyler: Well, I don’t 
know much about Hollywood, but 
it seems to me that Hollywood has 
been doing a pretty good job in 
the last three or four years. I 
haven't thought that all of the 
pictures they produced have been 
the best that could have been pro- 
duced, but I think they are mak- 
ing a good effort and certainly a 
greater effort than has ever been 
made before. 


Mr. Denny; Thank you. Did you 
want to say something, Mrs. Alex- 
ander? 


Mrs. Alexander: I hope they'll 
get in on it by letting Negro actors 


act as actors, and not relegating 
them only to Negro problems. 
Lady: Mrs. Alexander, is Indi 
with its large minority problem 
of the untouchables doing more 
to solve its problem than we dc 
here in the United States? 
Mr. Denny: I’m afraid that’s % 
little off the subject tonight. Let’: 
take one from the lady over here 
Lady; Mr. Schuyler, do you think 
that possibly the trouble betweetr 
communism and democracy ha 
made America consciously or un 
consciously more aware of th 
Negro problem and more desirou 
of doing something about it? 
Mr. Schuyler: Well, I think 
according to Mr. Krebs, a ver 
courageous student of the Univer 
sity of Mississippi who is editin 
the weekly paper there, that i 
actually hampered the work tha 
they were trying to do there, be 
cause many people who were o 
the verge of giving assistance t 
them began to shy off because the 
felt that the effort might be unde 
communist influence. 


Man: My question is addresse 
to Mrs. Alexander, but may J 1 
quest that Mr. Schuyler also con 
ment on the question? 

Mr. Denny: All right, sir, ¢g 
ahead. 


Man: How can we come clo 
to solving our race problem whe 
our Southern states are again 
President YTruman’s civil righ 
program, and they deny the Ame 
ican colored people their consi 
tutional rights? 


Mrs. Alexander: Our only sol 
tion is to give the great mass 
American people the right to ha 
their will felt, and it can on 
be done when we change t 
cloture rule in the United Stat 
Senate. 
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Man: My question is addressed 
| to Mr. Schuyler. Does not the 
(flaunting of the U.S. Supreme 
| Court decision by a bigoted minor- 
iity as demonstrated by the recent 
| McCall incident in Lakeland, 
Florida, undermine the faith of the 
' world’s colored majority in Amer- 
| ican justice? 

Mr. Schuyler: Well, it may and 
it may not. It might undermine 
i those that know about it, but I 
ithink that in any country in the 
world you're going to find some 
things happening of which people 
-are ashamed. But there is one 
thing that I think is typical of the 
[United States, certainly, in the 
!fecent years, and that is that it is 
doing everything in its power to 
/make such occurrences impossible 
(in the future. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mrs. 
| Alexander, do you want to com- 
| ment? 

Mrs. Alexander: I just wanted 
(to say, Mr. Schuyler, that Mr. 
' Yishinsky saw to it that the world 
lknew about it when the UN 
-@pened in Paris. And so_ the 
'world knows about it, all right. 

Lady: Mrs. Alexander, how do 
you justify support of the United 
‘Negro College Fund, which by its 
very nature promotes segregation? 

Mrs. Alexander: 1 can only 
justify it as a necessity that we 


page 4, column 2. 
should have started as follows: 


not have an ignorant generation, 
but one that will be able to take 
its position and continue the 
leadership that Negroes have given 
in the past. When we can open 
the colleges of the South, I no 
longer will contribute a penny to 
any segregation fund. 


Man: Mr. Schuyler, do you be- 
lieve we are progressing fast 
enough? Is the N.A.A.C.P. too 
aggressive? 


Mr. Schuyler: No. 


Man: Mrs. Alexander, speaking 
of actors. Do the past actions 
of one Paul Robeson help solve 
our race problem? 


Mrs. Alexander: My answer to 
you is, young man, when you hear 
of all that we have suffered in 
America, aren’t you surprised that 
there are not more Paul Robesons 
and that you can only mention 
one? 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. I want 
to thank Mrs. Alexander, George 
Schuyler, Edward Weeks, and Jack 
Kilpatrick, and especially our 
hosts, the United Negro College 
Fund, and very especially, Miss 
Betty Stedman, Director of the 
Woman’s Division, who has helped 
us so much in arranging this pro- 
gram. So plan to be with us next 
week and every week at the sound 
of the Crier’s Bell. 


AN OMISSION 


An omission was made in the November 13 bulletin on 
The last paragraph of Dr. Haney’s statement 


“IT don’t believe that the National Education ‘Association 
under the leadership of such men as Benjamin, Givens, Brameld 
Skaife, or the schools of education that work with them are 
representatives of the mass of patriotic American teachers and 
superintendents.” 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


* 


Background Questions 


What do you mean by ”solving” our race problem? Do you feel 


there is an acceptable solution short of complete equality? 


a. 


In what ways do you feel progress has been made in solving 
our race problem, and in what ways do you feel solutions 


are not being found? 


Can our race problem be solved best by legislation? 


a. 


Does the fate of the President’s civil rights program indicate 
that legislation by Congress is doomed to fail? 


Should legislation be left up to the individual states? If so 


will laws be enacted in the South? 


Can legislation eradicate prejudice? 


Can our race problem be solved best by education? 


Who must be educated—the whites or the Negroes? 


Can education solve our race problem without legislation to 


eliminate segregated education? 


Can education eradicate prejudice? 


Do recent admissions of Negroes to white colleges in the South 


indicate that segregation in education is being eliminated? 


a. 


Will large numbers of Negroes be accepted by Southern col- 


leges, or only individuals who make use of the courts? 


Will the pattern of segregation be eliminated in elementary 


and high schools, as well as in colleges? 


Does the Negro college student gain more from attending a 
Negro college where he is accepted as an equal or to a 


white college where there are only a handful of Negroes? 


Why don’t more Negro students go to the non-segregated 
colleges of the North, East, and West? 


What does segregation cost the nation? 
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Opponents of equality for the Negro maintain that it would 

lead to a higher rate of intermarriage. Do you believe this is so? 

a. Is there a difference between equality of opportunity and 
social equality? Is the Negro entitled to both? 


b. Can one be given without the other? 


Has the U. S. been given proper credit for its progress in the 

field of race relations in the last 25 years? 

a. Does our press unduly emphasize the bad aspects of our race 
relations ? 

b. Does publicity, such as the Cicero case received, help or hinder 
us in solving our race problem? 

c. Are we doing enough to publicize the progress which has been 


made in race relations? 


What effect does our race problem have on our foreign relations? 

a. Is it realistic to practice segregation and discrimination in a 
world in which 2/3 of the population is non-Caucasian? 

b. Is it realistic to practice segregation and discrimination in the 
capital of the country which is the leader of the democratic 
world? 

c. How long do you think it will be before segregation is 
abolished in the South? 

d. Is the race problem strictly an American problem or does 
it have global implications? 

e. Why is it that America seems to bear the brunt of the 
criticism although India has its’caste system and South Africa 


also practices segregated? 


What is the basis of anti-Negro-prejudice? 
a. Can it be eliminated any more easily than prejudice against 


various religious or national groups? 


Is the progress made by Negroes toward equality of opportunity 
the result of individual achievement by outstanding Negro lead- 


ers, or has group action been responsible? 


If more Negroes through higher education were prepared to 
take their places in the employment market would they be absorbed 
by industry? Would they be accepted by white workers? 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“EUROPE AND AMERICA—PARTNERS OR RIVALS? 
Program of November 20, 1951 


Speakers 


William H. Joyce, Jr. Eldrige Haynes ~Adriano Olivetti 


W. H. Van Leeuwen 


* 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broad- 
cast as space allows. You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 
The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y., 
not later than Thursday following the program. It is understood that we may 
publish any letters or comments received. 


SPIRITUAL FRONT 


I’m inclined to agree with Dr. 
Olivetti that we need a positive 
spiritual front as well as economic 
front in Europe and throughout 
the world, as against the mere con- 
tainment of Communism policy so 
entrenched in the administration’s 
policy. — Lewis R. HurTCHISON, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


It would make some of us feel 
easier if our representatives here 
and abroad would make an effort 
to find out what it is the European 
neighbors are talking about when 
they plainly say that it is more 
than dollars and production that is 
needed to save Europe—and by 
our own admission, if Europe goes 
Communist, the American way of 
life is going to suffer—KATHLEEN 
A. SrTrAvuB, Portland, Oregon. 


RESULTS OF FOREIGN AID 


How can we hope to be really 
cooperating with Europe when 
. it is [so hard] to make the 
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Americans cooperate with people in 
the next village? Supposing Eu- 
rope can produce enough to sell 
us, how do you suppose it will 
affect It 
sounds good and generous of us, 
but giving our dollars with one 
hand through the Marshall Plan, 
then opening the door to foreign 
labor with the other seems like 
suicide to me. I happen to work 
in a business dying a slow death 
because European countries do our 
work for 1/3 the prices we must 
charge in order to live. On account 
of that we have not been able to 
ask for a raise since 1946-47 in 
spite of 


American standards? 


in 
taxes, cost of living, etc. It sounds 
good to help them to help them- 
selves, but Uncle Sam may very 
well be left holding the bag! . . . 
I doubt if Americans would like 


the coustant raises 


to see their work dwindle even to 
help other countries. — Mrs. 


G. No.tet, Ridgefield 
Park, New Jersey. 


CHARLES 


